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We have not been led, to our conclusions with regard to 
this magnificent poem by any religious or Scriptural bias. 
We do not regard it as reflecting peculiar honor on Virgil, 
that he should have become in any degree conversant with 
the Jewish Scriptures, without imbibing from them a higher 
theology and a purer ethical system than we can trace in his 
writings. Nor do we reckon it among the distinguishing 
glories of those stern old Hebrew prophets, that they should 
have furnished a birth-song for throes that at best would have 
given the world an accomplished tyrant, but in fact brought 
to light the vilest wretch that ever bore the form or name of 
woman. We have barely attempted to make our theory 
conform to the facts in the case. Had Isaiah been a Greek, 
or had Pindar written the seventy-second Psalm, no critic 
would have doubted that Virgil imitated them in the fourth 
Eclogue. But Isaiah and the Psalms must have been within 
his knowledge and his easy reach. Why, then, need we 
hesitate to believe that he for once forsook Helicon for 

" Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God " ? 



Art. III. — Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. Cincinnati : 
Derby, Bradley, & Co. 1847. 8vo. pp. 501. 

We know of nothing which illustrates more forcibly the 
.rapid growth of the vast region northwest of the Ohio river, 
than the fact that the author of the volume before us, a man 
still active and vigorous, a bank director and politician, was 
a leader among the first true lawmakers, the earliest legisla- 
tors, of that immense realm. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, — with all their swarming millions, their 
gigantic granaries and clustering workshops, their canals and 
railroads, schoolhouses and churches, their libraries of stat- 
utes and reports, their piles of legislative documents, their 
monstrous debts, and yet more monstrous possessions, — 
have risen into existence under the eye of one who is still as 
much a citizen of the busy world as he was when his pen 
traced the first laws and sketched the dawning policy of that 
" mother of empires," the Northwestern Territory. 
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It was in 1796 that Jacob Burnet, then twenty-six years 
of age, left his home in Ne|v Jersey, and passed into the 
Western wilderness, the inhabitants of which, north of the 
Ohio, were estimated, at thai time, at about fifteen thousand 
souls. The young lawyer was bound for Cincinnati, a little 
aguish village of log cabins, where a brick had never been 
seen. On the eastern edge of this village stood Fort Wash- 
ington, commanded at that time by a young lieutenant, named 
William Henry Harrison, who had served as aide-de-camp to 
Wayne, in 1794. The army and the bar — and within 
those two folds were contained most of the educated and re- 
fined men then in the Northwest — were chiefly remarkable 
for the exaggerated tone of dissipation which prevailed in 
them. Of nine lawyers who were at the bar when Mr. Bur- 
net came to the Territory, eight died confirmed sots, and a 
large proportion of the officers under St. Clair, Wayne, and 
Wilkinson were hard drinkers.* The greatest man of the 
early West, George Rogers Clark, died a drunkard. f In this 
respect, a great change has been taking place within the last 
twenty years ; the earlier pioneers not of the army or bar 
were by no means so abandoned in their habits as their more 
refined fellow-laborers ; but among their children, born in 
comparative ease and wealth, and accustomed from childhood 
to the loose ways of the higher classes, there was a fearful 
amount of dissipation, and many, whose talents fitted them to 
rank with the foremost, sank into early graves or hopeless 
obscurity in consequence of their folly ; but with a third 
generation have come greater inducements to labor, better 
examples, and a higher tone ; so that throughout the West 
there is far less to regret and censure than there was even 
twelve or fifteen years since. 

When Mr. Burnet entered the Territory, it was divided into 
four counties, to which a fifth was soon added ; the county 
seats being Marietta, Cincinnati, Kaskaskia, Vincennes, and 
Detroit. At these points the courts were held at which the 
members of the bar were in the habit of practising ; but those 
from Cincinnati seldom went to Kaskaskia or Vincennes, 
though the writer of the work before us states, that, from the 
time he entered the practice until the State of Ohio was 

* Burnet, pp. 36, 37. Harrison was one of the few exceptions, 
t Ibid. p. 81. 
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organized, he did not miss attending a single term at Detroit 
or Marietta. The journeys from one point to another were 
made on horseback, occupying from six to twelve days, the 
path lying for the most part through an uninhabited wilderness. 
The exposure and the risks were, of necessity, very great ; 
but it was that very exposure, as we are informed, which 
made of our author, whose health was delicate, a robust man, 
who now, at seventy-seven, seeks amusement in a journey 
from the banks of the Ohio to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

In 1798, the change of government took place which 
elevated the young attorney to the rank of a lawmaker. 
This change grew out of the Ordinance of 1787, which pro- 
vided, that whenever the Northwestern Territory contained 
" five thousand free male inhabitants, of full age " (not, as 
Judge Burnet states, " five thousand white male inhabitants ") , 
it should be entitled to choose representatives, and have a 
government of its own. In this government, besides the 
House chosen directly by the people, there was a Legislative 
Council, consisting of five persons, who were to be selected 
by the President of the United States from a list of ten sent 
him by the representatives of the Territory. 

At the head of the Council first chosen stands the name of 
Jacob Bumet. Of his labors in the sphere to which he was 
called it will be enough to say, that during the first session he 
prepared and reported sixteen bills or laws (the whole num- 
ber passed being thirty-seven) , a system of rules for the Coun- 
cil, an answer to the governor's address, a memorial to Con- 
gress, and an address to the President of the United States. 

In connection with the last, the address to Mr. Adams, a 
question arises which is worthy of our attention. In the 
paper referred to, Mr. Burnet " alluded very specially to 
the firmness with which he [Mr. Adams] resisted the efforts 
of the British commissioners, during the negotiations at Paris, 
to make the river Ohio the northern boundary of the United 
States " ;* and in a note to the work before us, the writer 
affirms, that, Dr. Franklin having suggested a compliance with 
the proposition to make the Ohio the north line, Mr. Adams 
replied, " No," and said that he would sooner " withdraw 
from the negotiation, return home-, and exhort his country- 

* Burnet, p. 315. 
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men to continue the war as long as they could keep a soldier 
in the field. Mr. Jay was equally determined."* The 
claim thus advanced by Judge Burnet was also made by him 
in his address to John Quincy Adams at the founding of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, in November, 1843 ; and the fact, that 
the son of the statesman for whom the claim is made received 
it in silence, has been, though surely without reason, re- 
garded as an indorsement by him of the correctness of Judge 
Burnet's statement. But is it correct ? Does it do justice 
to Mr. Jay ? We ask our readers to weigh the following 
facts. 

Mr. Jay reached Paris, whither he was called by letters 
from Dr. Franklin, on the 23d of June, 1782.f From that 
time until September, little or no progress was made in 
negotiation, in consequence of the" dilatory steps of the 
English government, which at first issued a commission 
wherein the United States were termed colonies,^ a term to 
which Mr. Jay resolutely objected, although Dr. Franklin 
and the Count de Vergennes thought it "signified little." 
Mr. Jay's opposition, and his arguments to Mr. Oswald, the 
British commissioner, carried the day, however, and on the 
27th of September a new commission, drawn in accordance 
with Mr. Jay's views, reached Paris. § Meantime, it had 
become evident that Spain, and probably France also, would 
oppose the claims of the United States to the West.j| Mr. 
Jay was convinced that they would uphold the English claim 
to all the country north of the Ohio. Against the views thus 
entertained by her allies, the commissioner of the United 
States (Mr. Jay IT) took a stand as decided as could be 
taken ; and fearing that the court of England might be in- 
fluenced by the Spanish and supposed French views, he 
sent a special messenger to converse with Lord Shelburne on 
the subject of boundaries, and to urge the full American 
claim.** With Mr. Oswald at Paris little or no difficulty 
appears to have occurred ; and articles were drawn up by 
the 8th of October, which Mr. Oswald recommended to 
his court for adoption.ff By these articles, the northern 

* Burnet, p. 315, note. t Sparks's Dip. Corr. VIII. 113. 

t Ibid. X. 76. § Ibid. VIII. 136, 143, 204. 

|| Ibid. VIII. 150-160, 202-205. 

IT Dr. Franklin was sick, and did little. (Dip. Corr. VI. 451.) 

** Ibid. VIII. 164 - 169. ft Ibid. VIII. 204. 
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boundary of the United States was to have been, as at present, 
from Maine to the point where the 45th parallel crosses the St. 
Lawrence, " thence straight to the south end of the lake Ne- 
pissing, and thence straight to the source of the river Missis- 
sippi." * These lines, it will be seen, would have given us 
not only the chief part of the Northwestern Territory, but 
also the greater portion of Upper Canada, and the complete 
control of the Lakes. This boundary the British ministry, 
however, would not consent to, and Mr. Oswald was so in- 
formed on the 23d of October ; three days after, for the first 
time since the negotiations began, Mr. Adams reached Paris. f 

In Mr. Adams Mr. Jay found a bold and able coadjutor, 
and in the discussions which followed the two were together, as 
far as we can discover, upon all leading points. J In respect to 
boundaries, however, there is nothing to show that the British 
wished at mat time to force the United States south to the 
Ohio. Two lines were talked of, the one being the 45th 
parallel from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, the other 
the present line through the Lakes. § Mr. Oswald agreed to 
the former, which would still have given the United States 
the control of the Lakes, and a second set of articles, embody- 
ing that boundary, was prepared November 5th ; || but these 
also the British ministry objected to, and twenty days after 
offered a third set,T defining the boundary as it now exists. 

We should not have dwelt upon this point so long, did we 
not deem it a duty to place in a just light every act of a man 
so true, pure, and patriotic, and yet so little estimated and 
basely maligned, as John Jay. That Judge Burnet may re- 
member correctly the understanding of the time, and the tone 
of the papers of the day, we do not question ; Mr. Adams 
was preeminent for his services and his abilities ; but the 
evidence to which we have referred is the best to be had, and 
shows, we think, distinctly, that the main battle as to bounda- 
ries was fought by his colleague. 

Among the most interesting portions of Judge Burnet's 
volume are the sketches of the men who were distinguished in 
the early annals of the Northwest. Among these, no one, both 
from rank and misfortune, is so prominent as Governor St. 

* Dip. Corr. X. 90. t Ibid. VIII. 205, 206; VI. 436. 

t Ibid. VI. 436, 439, 448, &c. § Ibid. VI. 442, 465. 

II Ibid. X. 94. IT Ibid. X. 101. 
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Clair. St. Clair was a man born never to succeed, and upon 
whom the consequences of ill-success were visited as crimes. 
He was born in Scotland, in 1734, of a wealthy and influ- 
ential family. Having received a university education, he 
joined the army, and was with Wolfe in 1759 at the battle 
of Quebec. After the peace of Paris he left the army, and 
bought a farm in the interior of Pennsylvania, in which 
Province he held various commissions. Among the duties 
which came upon him as a representative of the Penn family 
was that of arresting, in 1774, Dr. John Connolly, who, under 
a commission from Lord Dunmore of Virginia, had arrived 
upon the Monongahela with a view to seizing Pittsburg and 
the neighbouring lands, all of which were claimed by the Old 
Dominion ; and it is from St. Clair's letters that we learn 
the connection between that seizure, which was ultimately 
effected, and the Indian war which followed ; the fact having 
been, that Connolly, to reconcile the Virginia Burgesses to his 
extravagance in fortifying and providing against the Pennsylva- 
nians, thought a little Indian skirmishing advisable, so that 
warlike expenditures might be charged to that account, and 
thence came the murder of Logan's family and its conse- 
quences.* 

When the Revolution broke out, St. Clair was made a 
colonel in the American army ; in 1776 he was created 
brigadier, and in 1777 major-general, and was placed in 
command of Ticonderoga. That important post, however, 
he was forced to yield in July of the same year, and did it, 
although he anticipated that it would bring upon him, as was 
the fact, a storm of popular censure, and perhaps his own 
ruin. " I know," he said to Wilkinson at the time, " I 
could save my character by sacrificing the army ; but 
were I to do so, I should forfeit that which the world could 
not restore, and which it cannot take away, the approbation 
of my own conscience. "f The self-sacrifice was made ; and 
although his companions in arms, the court-martial which 
examined the affair, and Congress, all considered his conduct 
wise, right, and honorable, the poison of calumny had entered 
the public mind, and was never eradicated. 



* Sec the original papers in American Archives, I. 252 - 288, 435, 459, 
470, 484, 506, 774, &c. 
t Wilkinson's Memoirs, I. 85. 
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At the close of the war he again retired to his farm, whence 
he was called to serve in Congress, over which body he pre- 
sided for some time. When the Northwestern Territory 
was about to be organized, in 1787, St. Clair was desirous of 
being appointed its governor ; and such was his influence in 
Congress, that Dr. Cutler, the agent of the New England 
associates, found it wise to withdraw the Massachusetts can- 
didate, General Parsons, and to support the Pennsylvanian,* 
who was chosen in October. 

As governor of the Northwest, St. Clair was unfortu- 
nate, both in his civil and military capacities. His love of 
official show and fondness of power displeased some, his 
strong Federal politics disgusted others, and with the Terri- 
torial legislature, when first organized, he came into conflict 
by the exercise of his " veto," having refused his assent to 
eleven acts. But his famous defeat was a more general 
ground of complaint than even his political course. Never, 
indeed, was a man more denounced than he for an affair in 
which little or no blame attached to him. As the exact cir- 
cumstances of that second " Braddock's field" have not 
been generally presented correctly, we will, in justice to the 
commander's memory, state them. 

On the 3d of November, 1791, St. Clair's army reach- 
ed the banks of a small tributary of the Wabash, at the spot 
afterwards named by Wayne Fort Recovery. Here the 
regular troops rested in a position of considerable security, the 
militia being thrown across the stream a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the main force. Colonel Oldham was in command of the 
militia, and was instructed to send out scouts in all directions, 
to ascertain if the Indians who had been hovering about the 
army for some days were present in force or not. In addition 
to this, a volunteer body of regulars, picked men, was sent 
under Captain Slough f to take a position in advance of the 
militia, and make a yet more careful examination of the woods. 
This done, the commanding general, who was miserably sick, 
sat down with Major Ferguson to plan a slight work as a 
place of deposit for his stores. Slough during the night 
advanced a mile and a quarter into the forest beyond the 
stream, and doubtless into the immediate vicinity of the great 



* See Cutler's Journal, in JV. A. Review, Vol. LIII. 334, &c. (Oct. 1841). 
t In Am. State Papers, V. 188, this name is misprinted " Hough." 
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council of the natives, who occupied a camp three quarters 
of a mile in extent, when, finding the Indians very numerous, 
and being satisfied that the army would be attacked in the 
morning, he withdrew his troops to give warning to their 
comrades. On his way back to the main camp, he stopped 
among the militia, and reported his observations to Colonel 
Oldham, who, in reply, told him that his spies brought in 
similar information, and that he also expected an attack by 
daylight. Oldham's message Captain Slough agreed to 
carry to head-quarters, reporting it, together with his own 
discoveries, to General Butler, the second in command, and 
who had charge of the first line, — from which, if we remem- 
ber rightly, Slough was detached. General Butler was an 
old Indian trader and fighter, and was regarded as the best 
man in the camp for the business on hand ; but at the time he 
was not on good terms with St. Clair, and neither com- 
municated the information he had received to the commander- 
in-chief, nor took any precautions himself. 

The night passed on, and the troops mustered before day- 
light in the morning, as was usual ; but not a word reached 
St. Clair of the enemy which filled the woods around him. 
But when the soldiers, dismissed from their ranks again, were 
in confusion and unprepared for action, the yells that rose 
about the devoted band told too plainly the presence of the 
foe ; and in a moment, before the troops could be fairly re- 
organized, the militia, flying like deer before the hunters, 
rushed into the camp and produced a disorder that could not 
be remedied. In addition to this, the soldiers, trained to 
European warfare, were gathered in masses round the can- 
non, and thus became a target to the hidden riflemen of the 
woods. St. Clair did all that could be done ; but, disabled 
by illness, his officers killed, and his troops at length panic- 
stricken, after three hours and a half of hard fighting, he was 
forced to turn his back, himself almost the last man on the 
field. Thus was his army destroyed through the gross 
negligence of General Butler, and the false though usual 
policy of placing his militia in advance, and fighting in close 
rather than open order. 

General Butler died on the field of battle, and no explana- 
tion of his conduct can be given ; but had he reported to his 
superior officer the facts made known to him by Slough, the 

vol. lxv. — no. 137. 28 
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army, St. Clair assures us, would have been moved at once 
upon the enemy, and the result might have been a victory.* 

In relation to General Butler's death there are various ac- 
counts, which, to the skeptic in the details of history, must 
be full of comfort. Some say he was killed by a half-breed 
Shawnee chief, his own son ; this is the account given by 
John Johnston, of Piqua, Ohio, a prominent Indian agent. f 
Stone, in his Life of Brant,| tells us that he was badly 
wounded, and left upon the field of battle, and that, seeing 
Simon Girty, he asked that worthy to kill him ; this, Girty, 
being unused to acts of mercy, refused to do ; but an Indian, 
learning the sufferer's rank, kindly buried his tomahawk in 
his brain. A third statement, given in Butler's Kentucky, § 
informs us that he was wounded and taken back of the lines 
to be attended to ; but that while they were dressing his 
wounds, an Indian broke through the ranks in pursuit of the 
officer, whom he had seen borne away, and killed him in the 
arms of his attendants. Other variations might be added, 
but it is needless, as these are enough to show the worthless- 
ness of minute historical statements, even in relation to what 
happened in our own country but a half-century ago. 

To return to St. Clair. His unpopularity was brought to a 
climax by his opposition to the efforts of the people who in- 
habited the eastern portion of the Territory to obtain a State 
organization. This opposition he continued up to the meet- 
ing of the convention to form the State constitution, in 
November, 1802, and, having obtained permission to address 
that meeting, he did it in a manner which caused Mr. Jeffer- 
son instantly to remove him from office. He then returned 
to Pennsylvania, worn out, poor, and without hope. A 
claim which he had against the United States was refused pay- 
ment because barred by the statute of limitations, and a bill to 
grant him an annuity was lost in the House of Representa- 
tives. Pennsylvania acted more generously, and bestowed 
upon him a yearly income sufficient for his wants, which 
he enjoyed until his death, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
August, 1818. 

* In reference to this battle, see American State Papers, V. 137, 198. 
Ibid. XII. 37, 44. Slough's deposition in St. Clair's Narrative, pp. 213- 
219. Marshall's Kentucky, I. 380. Dillon's Indiana, I. 308. St. Clair's 
Narrative, pp. 31-36, 135. American Pioneer, II. 150. 

t Cist's Cincinnati Miscellany, II. 299. 

t p. 204. " § II. 310. 
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Judge Burnet dwells at considerable length upon the 
Indian wars of the Northwest ; and they deserve to be dwelt 
on, especially at this time, as they show how Washington 
treated a weak neighbour whose demands were unreasonable 
and whose conduct was unjust, fearing neither the charge of 
weakness, nor the accusation of a want of proper national 
pride. The Indian wars of the Northwest, which in their day 
were vastly more important to the Union than our present 
contest, grew up in the following manner. When England 
made the peace of 1783, she left her Indian allies along the 
frontier entirely unprovided for, at the mercy of the Ameri- 
cans. Congress naturally regarded the victory over Eng- 
land as a victory also over her helpers, and looked upon the 
lands of the Northwest as forfeited by Britain in consequence 
of her treaty, and lost by the natives through the right of 
conquest. The Indians, accordingly, were offered peace, 
and portions of their own lands were allotted them as resi- 
dences and hunting-grounds, while what was needed by the 
States was taken for nothing, or at a merely nominal price. 
This is the language of the treaty of Fort Mcintosh, made in 
January, 1785, with the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas, 
and Ottawas ; and in that concluded at the mouth of the 
Great Miami, a year later, not only are their lands " allotted " 
to the Shawanese, but they are made expressly to acknowl- 
edge " the United States to be the sole and absolute sover- 
eigns of all the territory ceded to them by a treaty of peace 
made between them and the king of Great Britain," January 
14th, 1784.* With this understanding on the part of the 
whites, were made the treaties of Fort Stanwix in 1784, of 
Fort Mcintosh in 1785, of the Great Miami in 1786, and of 
Fort Harmar in 1789. 

But the great body of the Indians refused to acknowledge 
the validity of these treaties. The celebrated Brant had 
early seen that the red men, when left to themselves, would 
soon be stripped of all they had, unless they determined upon 
and persevered in union. It became with him, therefore, a 
leading object to secure such a union of the Northwestern and 
Northern tribes as would put it out of the power of any one 

*See also Report to Congress of October 15, 1783 (Old Journals, IV. 
294). Instructions to Indian Commissioners, same date (Secret Journals, 
I. 257). Knox's Report of June 15, 1789 (American State Papers, V. 13). 
Statement of Commissioners in 1793 (American State Papers, V. 353). 
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nation to dispose of its lands without the consent of the 
others. And he succeeded in forming such a confederacy, 
though at what period precisely we do not learn, either from 
Mr. Stone or any other source ; its first appearance, so far as 
we know, was through a very able paper addressed to the 
United States, in November, 1786, by a meeting of the Indian 
congress, held at the mouth of the Detroit river.* But al- 
though this union of the tribes does not appear till 1786, we 
find the earlier treaties objected to on the part of Brant and 
others, because they were made, in opposition to the known 
wishes of the natives, with single tribes. This point, indeed, 
seems to have arisen at a very early period ; as we find that 
in October, 1783, it was ordered by Congress that the com- 
missioners to make peace with the Indians should treat with 
them unitedly ; but, in the following March, it was directed 
that they should meet the tribes at various places and different 
times, f which policy was adhered to. There was, therefore, 
on the red man's side, a determination to resist all transfers of 
land unless made by universal consent, while the whites were 
disposed to obtain what they could from the fears, the wants, 
or the weakness of separate tribes ; and, inasmuch as the 
Indian confederacy had no recognized national existence, the 
whites were able to attain their ends despite the protests of 
the savages. Indeed, those protests do not make any ap- 
pearance on record, until, as we have said, the autumn of 
1786, although it is alleged that they were made as early as 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

We cannot, therefore, accuse our fellow-countrymen 
of unfair dealing with their copper-colored brethren, but 
neither can we be surprised that the children of the forest 
regarded the growing invasion of their homes with impa- 
tience and anger. Of old they had hoped to stop the 
career of European conquest at the Alleghanies, and had 
failed ; then the Ohio became their landmark ; but now that, 
too, was passed, and they were to be driven they knew not 
whither. Impatient and angry, war-parties harassed the 
whole Ohio border, on both sides of the river, and Gamelin, 
a trader who was sent in April, 1790, up the Wabash, found 
evidences of a spirit of hostility which led to the useless and 



* It is in the American State Papers, V. 8. 
t Secret Journals, I. 255, 261. 
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unfortunate campaign of Harmar, who was to strike a blow 
upon the Maumee that would terrify the restless savages into 
good behaviour. He struck his blow, but the red dogs 
struck back again ; he burnt their towns and corn, but they 
killed and scalped his " regulars," while his foolish and 
cowardly militia took to their heels.* 

This blow, therefore, served only still further to irritate 
and encourage the natives, who meanwhile were hoping for 
direct aid from England. Indirect aid they seem to have 
had, if not from the authorized upper agents of Britain, at 
least from her traders and under-functionaries ; and sdon they 
were swarming again with torch and tomahawk along the 
devoted frontier. When this state of facts became known to 
the President, it was determined to adopt a threefold plan of 
action, calculated, as it was hoped, to meet all difficulties. 
By this plan there was to be sent to the confederacy on the 
Lakes a messenger of peace, under the protection of certain 
friendly Iroquois chiefs, Corn- Planter and others ; in case he 
failed to satisfy the natives that the United States desired to 
do justice, expeditions were to go from Kentucky, com- 
posed of frontier men, who were to repeat Harmar's blows 
upon the villages of the Wabash, and avoid his defeats, which 
were ascribed to the presence of the regulars ; while, in the 
third place, a great army was to be gathered, which should 
march to the Maumee, take, fortify, and hold the point at 
the Miami village, now Fort Wayne, and by this means com- 
pletely overawe and control the unruly red men.f The 
commander-in-chief was St. Clair, the pacific "messenger, 
Colonel Procter, and the leaders of the Kentuckians, Scott 
and Wilkinson. Procter's mission entirely failed, in part 
because he was unable to reach the confederacy, and in part 
because the Indians mistrusted the three-headed negotiation, 
which was military at two points, and civil at but one.J 
Scott and Wilkinson, in due time, attacked the unhappy 
villages on the Wabash, destroying some food and killing a 



* See accounts of Harmar's campaign in American State Papers, XII. 20, 
&c, and V. 104, &c. Some writers have placed Harmar's actions on the 
Scioto ; this is because there was a " Chillicothe " on the Maumee ; there 
was a third Indian town of the same name on the Little Miami. 

t American State Papers, V. 171. Sparks's Washington, IX. 109. 

t Stone's Life of Brant, II. 300, &c. 
28* 
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few warriors. Of St. Clair's most fatal conflict we have 
already said enough. 

When the news of that campaign reached the President, 
he felt that he must act with decision, and at the same time 
he was, with most others, still unwilling to lose any opportu- 
nity of avoiding further bloodshed. While, therefore, steps 
were taken to renew the army, and place it under a leader of 
undoubted ability and energy, means were also adopted to 
bring the intentions of the United States home to the minds 
of the natives more completely than had been done before. 
To this end, the Iroquois friendly to the United States were 
to go westward ; Brant was invited to Philadelphia ; Colonel 
Trueman, with a friendly message, was sent from Fort Wash- 
ington (Cincinnati) to the Maumee ; Colonel Hardin, with a 
similar message, was despatched to Sandusky ; Captain 
Hendricks, chief of the Stockbridge Indians, was urged to 
attend the convention of the natives in the Northwest ; and 
General Rufus Putnam, of Marietta, was authorized to go 
into the Indian country and make a treaty with as many 
tribes as he could. But all was of no avail ; the most that 
could be done was to procure the submission of existing 
difficulties to a great council to be held in the following year, 
1793, and this was obtained through the emissaries of the Six 
Nations. Brant visited Philadelphia, but did not return to 
his Western confederates ; Hendricks stayed away from the 
council ; Trueman and Hardin were murdered before reach- 
ing their destination ; and General Putnam's treaty, made at 
Vincennes," was of no avail, having never been ratified by the 
Senate. 

And here we pause for a moment, to notice a slight error 
of Judge Burnet in relation to the mission of Trueman. He 
states* that Trueman and Hardin went on the same embassy, 
leaving Fort Washington some time in June. He also ob- 
serves, that " the discrepancies which have appeared as to the 
time, manner, and circumstances of that unfortunate embassy 
are somewhat remarkable." Such is, indeed, the fact, and 
we will note them, although unimportant in themselves, as 
one of the curiosities of historical detail. Marshall and 
Butler, in their Kentucky Histories, speak of Trueman as 
sent by Wilkinson ; Atwater, in his History of Ohio, says he 

* p. 129. 
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was sent by Wayne ; Judge Burnet, in a former publication, 
the Transactions of the Ohio Historical Society, alleged 
that he was sent by Harmar ; this, in the work before us, he 
speaks of as an error, and states, what is the truth, that he 
was a messenger of the United States executive, under in- 
structions from the Secretary of War.* The author of the 
Notes now says he left Cincinnati in June ; but in the fifth 
volume of the American State Papers, p. 243, we have a 
statement by William May, who says that he (May) was 
sent, on or about the 13th of April, " to follow on the trail of 
Trueman, who, with a French baker and another man, was 
sent as a flag to the Indians." He afterwards mentions the 
discovery of Trueman's body and those of his companions, 
"scalped and stripped." Many circumstances render this 
statement suspicious, such as the fact that Trueman's instruc- 
tions are dated in Philadelphia, April 3d, and that his death 
was not heard of until June 28th, even at Vincennes ; and 
yet there is no reason on the face of it to question May's 
account. But from a letter in Dillon's Indiana, Vol. I., p. 
312, written by Wilkinson, we learn that one Freeman left 
Fort Washington for the Indians on the 7th of April, and in 
the same letter May is ordered to follow on his track. It 
was then Freeman, and not Trueman, beyond a doubt, 
whose body May found. That it was not that of the latter 
we know, because we have in Cist's Cincinnati Miscellany, 
Vol. I., p. 18, another letter from Wilkinson, which clears 
up all difficulties, and enables us to correct our author ; it is 
dated May 24th, and states that " Hardin and- Trueman left 
us day before yesterday, the former for Sandusky, the latter 
for the Maumee." 

But although the pacific overtures of 1792 availed so 
little, Washington was determined to send messengers the 
next spring whose position and characters should command 
respect. He at first selected Charles Carroll and Charles 
Thompson ; but as they declined the nomination, Benjamin 
Lincoln, Timothy Pickering, and Beverly Randolph were 
chosen instead, and about the last of April left Philadelphia 
for the West. Of their proceedings Judge Burnet gives a 
full account. They were of the most conciliatory and pacific 
character. Every thing that could be done with propriety 

* American State Papers, V. 230. 
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was done to allay the passions of the Indians and the 
jealousy of the English, who did not like it that they had 
not been called in as mediators. But all was in vain ; the 
savages had worsted Harmar and annihilated St. Clair ; they 
also fully expected aid from England, having received be- 
yond doubt intimations from the British agents that the war 
between the United States and the mother country would 
be renewed ; intimations which Lord Dorchester, in his 
famous speech of February, 1794, before the final conflict, 
fully seconded. The genuineness of this speech, it is true, 
was denied by Judge Marshall in his Life of Washington, 
and the note in Mr. Sparks's great work (Vol. X., p. 394) 
might lead one to suppose that he agreed with the earlier 
biographer ; but we have reason to know that Mr. Sparks is 
satisfied that the speech is genuine, and the discovery of a 
certified manuscript copy among Brant's papers, made by 
Mr. Stone, places the fact beyond question. The commis- 
sioners of Washington were, therefore, forced to retrace their 
steps, and then Wayne was instructed to make his entrance, 
which he did slowly, but with such skill that the Indians 
found themselves outdone in their own particular branch of 
warfare, skulking and surprising, and had lost all their moral 
strength and their confidence before the battle of August 
20th, 1794, — the battle which closed not only the Indian war, 
properly so called, but also the border contests that had lasted 
since Connolly, in 1774, began his Indian skirmishes, in 
order to excuse his expenditure of the treasures of the Old 
Dominion. 

If our reader will for a moment dwell upon the course of 
proceeding we have thus hastily sketched, he will see that 
Washington, when a war had been rashly entered upon, — 
as the war of 1790 to 1795 certainly had been, by the expedi- 
tion of Harmar, — was not, therefore, unwilling to approach 
the other party in a spirit of concession and compromise, 
even after that other party had been successful. Had St. 
Clair's campaign proved fortunate, instead of ruinous, the 
reasons for concession and pacific measures would have been 
vastly stronger. And can it be doubted, that, if we had paused 
at the Rio del Norte, and proper commissioners, with the 
power of offering just and wise concessions, had been sent 
to Mexico, our own consciences and the judgment of the 
world would have acquitted us, where both will now convict 
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us, — and this equally whether we had succeeded, or, like 
Washington, failed in the effort to secure peace without 
further bloodshed ? 

Before leaving this subject of the Indian wars, we wish to 
call the attention of our readers to the last message sent -by 
the Indians to Messrs. Randolph, Lincoln, and Pickering ; 
an abstract of it may be found in the work before us, page 
149, or the whole in the fifth volume of American State 
Papers, page 356 ; it is, we think, among the best papers to 
be met with in the diplomacy of nations, savage or civilized. 

Among the most remarkable men connected with the 
period of which we are writing was General Wilkinson, and 
we cannot but hope that some one will attempt his biography 
before it is too late. His connection with Burr, and his failures 
during the war of 1812, have thrown a shade over his char- 
acter and talents ; but he possessed abilities of a very rare 
kind, and if unworthy of confidence, he was surely one of the 
profoundest and most successful concealers of roguery that 
ever lived ; for three protracted trials, before a court of 
inquiry, the House of Representatives, and a court martial, 
failed to lead to his conviction on any of the charges brought 
against him. His popular power was unbounded ; he abso- 
lutely ruled Kentucky at one time, though a mere private 
man, and one lately from beyond the mountains. In his 
dealings with Burr, he was either innocent, or too deep for 
one who was not easily duped. As a business man, he 
opened the trade of the Mississippi. Asa writer and speaker, 
he was perfectly adapted to his sphere. In social life, he 
exercised a fascination even over his enemies, and none, how- 
ever prejudiced, could resist the charm of his eloquence, his 
manner, and his most subtle flattery. 

But it is time that we ceased these rambling, and we fear 
sadly uninteresting, remarks on the past of the West, to sug- 
gest some more connected thoughts on its history and its 
probable future. 

Upon the surface of the earth there is no land which ought 
to be more interesting to us than the vast and wealthy realm 
which lies upon the Mississippi and its tributaries. The dead 
or dying hero is no more worthy of our regard than the new- 
born infant. Beyond the Alleghanies is to be tried the great 
question of our age and race, — that of self-government, as 
we call it, or, more properly, the question whether we can and 
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will submit ourselves to the government of God. There is a 
Pagan Democracy, which looks to real self-control, or, in 
other words, no control at all, which demands its own rights, 
and aims at nothing higher than happiness ; but there is also a 
Christian Democracy, which bows to the Controller of all, 
looks to the rights of others and its own duties, and aims at 
justice, truth, and God's kingdom among men. Upon those 
Western prairies, among those Western " knobs," along those 
winding rivers, and by the side of the countless little water- 
courses and " dry runs " of that vast valley are the rival 
spirits of Heathen and Christian Democracy to contend for 
supremacy ; already the battle is begun. 

And what a battle-field ! From the Alleghanies to the 
Rocky mountains, from the frozen lakes of the North to the 
tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico ! Every soil, every 
climate, every variety of surface. Of all the great products 
of the world, coffee is the only one which does not, or may 
not, grow there. Take the people of Britain, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and place 
the whole in the valley beyond the Appalachians, and it 
would continue to ask for " more." Ohio alone, without 
sinking a pit below the level of her valleys, could supply coal 
equal to the amount dug from the mines of England and 
Wales for twenty-five hundred years ; and Ohio is but a 
pigmy, in the way of bitumen, compared with Western Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Iron abounds from Tennessee to 
Lake Erie, and forms the very mountains of Missouri and 
Arkansas. Salt wells up from secret storehouses in every 
Northwestern State. Lead enough to shoot the human race 
extinct with is raised from the great metallic dikes of 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Copper and silver beckon all trust- 
ing capitalists to the shores of Lake Superior. And mark 
the water-courses, the chain of lakes, the immense plains 
graded for railroads by Nature's own hand, the reservoirs of 
water waiting for canals to use them. Already the farmer 
far in the interior woods of Ohio or Indiana may ship his 
produce at his own door to reach Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New Orleans, and every mile of 
its transit shall be by canal, steamboat, or rail-car. 

What a land is this for Democracy to try her hand in ! 
How different from the hard, rough Attica, where the olive- 
tree, the peasant's cow and pig combined in one, clung to 
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the fissured rock century after century, yielding its butter and 
lard ; where the humming swarms of Hymettus were instead 
of the sugar-cane, and pastures and fields, and ease and 
plenty were not tempting men to sloth and neglect. Is not 
the very wealth of the West to be its ruin ? Can virtue and 
self-control exist without hard labor and struggles ? And 
can labor be the characteristic of a land so reeking with 
abundance ? 

Let us enter that land, and choose its most typical State, 
Kentucky ; let us look at its towns, its people, its inner 
history, and see what light we can gather to aid us in a 
Yankee guess at the time to come. We leave the Ohio 
valley ; we ascend the hills, if those deserve the name which 
are only " elevations of depression," the ridges left where 
the water has gullied the plain;* — how rounded, how 
feminine the landscape ! Over the gentle undulations, 
symmetrical as the bust of Venus, the ripening wheat, the 
rising corn-fields, spread to the shadow of the emerald maple- 
boughs, or the feathery beeches. The blue sky softens in 
the distance into a hazy, sleepy white ; the tulip-tree, left 
alone in the pasture, lifts its branchless trunk seventy or eighty 
feet heavenward, and the broad, glossy leaves twinkle and 
wink in the sunbeams ; the cattle lie dozing, only their 
molar teeth wakeful ; the pigs are deep in the mire by the 
brook-side ; a gaunt horse, dragging after him at the plough- 
tail an unwilling negro, walks between the corn-rows, tram- 
pling, not eradicating, the weeds ; through the open door 
of the farm-house, as you pass, you may see the mistress 
lazing in her easy-chair ; when you reach the town before 
us, you may find her helpmate talking politics at the tavern 
door. 

And now we come upon the town, the county seat. How 
old it looks ! Nature so young and vigorous, and this poor place 
so decrepit and halt ! The stone house at the corner has not 
a whole window in it, and the chimneys look more ancient 
than the Pyramids ; the hewn-log dwelling to the left totters 
and reels as if the steaming bar-room next door kept it per- 
petually half-drunk ; the hotel itself, red, and brick, and 
brazen, is the symbol of impudence and brutality, — of that 

* Such is the case, although the hills are from two to three hundred feet 
high; their tops are the true level of the country. 
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Heathen Democracy whose life-blood is whiskey, and whose 
breath is oaths. 

Let us join the group round the old gentleman, who, with 
his chair in the street, his feet on the window-sill, his left 
hand in his ruffled shirt-bosom, and his cud in his cheek, is 
laying down the law, pointed off with spurts of tobacco-juice. 
These men, common as they look, are not common men ; 
lazy as they appear, leaning against the shoulder-polished 
door-posts, they are full of energy and ability. Such men 
as these won the battle of Buena Vista, and will rule the 
world, if they choose to. Here is one, hard-featured and 
stern, with full veins, and a complexion like half-tanned 
ox-hide, who would, like Harry Daniel, of Mount Sterling,* 
murder the brother of his wife and see her go crazy, and yet 
walk his way with an easy conscience, or, at any rate, the 
pretence of one. Next to him sits a man who could wage 
war with the human race for a lifetime, and enjoy it ; a man 
of the Middle Ages, with all the vices of feudalism and all 
those of our money-seeking age combined. He has made 
his fortune by hunting up invalid titles, purchasing and pros- 
ecuting the legal claim, and turning the innocent holder to 
the dogs. And yet at home no one is kinder, more thought- 
ful, almost self-sacrificing. Send him to Mexico, and 
humanity is capable of no crime from which he would turn, 
or at which he would shudder. Take him to Boston, and 
his manner will be as pleasing as his conversation will be 
original. Search his pockets, and you will find a plan for 
defrauding a neighbour of his farm, a most affectionate letter 
to an absent daughter, a bowie-knife, and Paradise Lost. 

Beyond him, notice that face. How clear the eye, how 
confident the mouth, how strong and firm the chin ! If he 
speaks, you will hear a voice like the Eolian harp, pouring 
forth words of such sweetness that the bees might cling 
upon his lips. If he moves, it is the Indian's motion, quiet 
and strong as sunlight. In his mind the Higher Democracy 
is forming itself a home ; and amid the low contests of 
politics, he will be, unconsciously, acting as the messenger of 

* Henry, commonly called Harry, Daniel, of Mount Sterling, Mont- 
gomery county, Kentucky, shot his brother-in-law in open court, March 
5th, 1845. Both were, in wealth and standing, among the first men of the 
neighbourhood. Daniel was acquitted, and is now again a leader in his 
district. 
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the great Friend of man. Another comes by with a quick, 
springy step, as if with ankle-joints of India-rubber ; he stops, 
joins in the discussion ; words pour from his tongue more 
rapidly than the ear can drink them ; he looks round, his 
eye all seriousness, and his mouth all smiles ; men catch his 
idea, though they cannot his syllables, and their nods show 
that he has hit some nail on the head. That man, slight as a 
girl, might be safely trusted to lead any corps in any battle ; 
and yet in his life he never struck a blow. Go for ten miles 
round, inquire in any household, and you will hear of him as 
the kind adviser, the steadfast friend, the unostentatious 
helper ; many a son has he saved from the gambling-table, 
the race-course, or the deadly duel, begun with rifles and 
finished with knives ; — and he, too, is a child of the soil. 

Now consider, that, while the murderer and the victim of 
assassination become known to you through the press, the 
virtues of the patriotic politician or the village philanthropist 
make no noise in the world. Believe us, also, that, while the 
towns, and taverns of these Western States, reeking with 
tobacco and whiskey, are symbols of the evil Democracy of 
our land, and the bullies and cut-throats, the knaves and 
robbers, are its true children ; and though you might, on 
first looking at such a society as you may see in almost any 
Western town, think anarchy was close at hand, yet are the 
villages ever improving, the taverns themselves growing more 
decent, and anarchy is going farther and farther away. Re- 
member that this Kentucky was settled by men perfectly 
their own masters ; no government, no religion, no police, no 
restraining power of any kind save the voice of God in their 
own breasts. Remember that among them were the most 
reckless, unprincipled, and blood-thirsty of human beings. 
Remember that for twenty years this population, thus gather- 
ed in anarchy, was demoralized by a border warfare, full of 
atrocities on both sides. Call to mind, that, without att?ch- 
ment to the Union, the people of Kentucky were courted by 
Spain, France, and England, and were more than once nigh 
severing themselves from the Atlantic States. And when 
you have recalled these things, observe how out of anarchy* 



* This is not too strong a term ; in 1776, George Rogers Clark called the 

Eeople together to take measures to procure a recognition of their existence 
y Virginia, or to set up for themselves ; there was then absolutely no 
VOL. LXV. NO. 137. 29 
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has come a regular and untroubled government ; out of in- 
difference or antagonism to the Union, a true devotion to it ; 
and out of a population scarce cognizant of law, a society 
which, even in its excesses and violations of statute, aims, 
however blindly, to obey the law of justice and public good. 
To understand the West, you must remember that it is 
socially a youth, in a state of transition, to be compared 
rather with England under the Plantagenets than with Eng- 
land now. You find, consequently, strange mixtures of stat- 
ute law and Lynch law, of heathen brutality and the most 
Christian excellence, of disregard for human life and self- 
forgetting philanthropy. But amid all the confusion, you 
may find evidence, we believe, that the Higher Democracy, 
the rule of God, is advancing. 

And here we may relate a curious scene, calculated to 
illustrate our meaning, which took place in apart of the State 
where some of us from " Down East " were visiting a few 
years since. It was a county town that we were staying at, 
and the Circuit Court was in session. The presiding judge 
was a large, kindly, easy gentleman, respected and beloved 
by most that knew him. But still, like all public men in 
Kentucky, he had his enemies, persons that he had charged 
against as suitors, or rebuked as witnesses, or reprimanded as 
jurymen ; and among them was a sort of half-outlaw who 
dwelt upon the outskirts of the town we were in. This man, 
silent, unsocial, and determined, had vowed his revenge, and 
the judge was always on the alert to meet his insult or his 
knife, as the case might be, and never saw him but he 
kindled from his kindly quietude like a chafed mastiff. On 
the second day of our visit, as it chanced, the worthy magis- 
trate, as he walked court-ward after dinner, spied his old foe 
on one of the wooden benches which are placed under the 
trees around Western court-houses, and took it into his head 
that the semi-barbarian looked at him in a very peculiar, and 
of course insulting manner. Instantly he kindled, fixing his 
eye upon the enemy, who of course did not lower his ; the 
judge strode toward the supposed delinquent, and without a 
word uttered, lifting his stout hickory sapling, dealt the 
offender blow upon blow across the face. Not many blows 



fovernment. — See Butler, Marshall, Morehead,or Clark's own Journal, in 
)illon's Indiana, I. 128, &c. 
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fell, however, ere the semi-savage plucked from his pocket a 
pistol, which, clapping it against the assailant's waistcoat, he 
fired ; the judge staggered and fell. Instantly the death- 
dealer fled, but close upon his heels were two scions of the 
fallen magistrate, armed and equipped with pistol and bowie- 
blade. Two shots fired in transitu missed, and the knife 
thrown, as the Indian casts his tomahawk, passed the intended 
victim and stood quivering in the earth ; the murderer reached 
his home unhurt. Then rose the cry of popular vengeance, 
for all loved the judge, and thirsted to avenge him. But 
vengeance must be legal ; so, while the people watched round 
the outlaw's house, which he and a brother were barricading, 
the proper writs were issued for their arrest, and messengers 
sent to the four winds to summon a bench of justices to try 
the sudden crime. Meanwhile the fallen victim was stripped, 
and probes, knives, and lint were made ready ; but, thank 
Heaven, to no purpose ; for the ball, while it had bruised and 
thrown down the worthy man, had not — strange to say — even 
broken the skin, and was found somewhere among his vest- 
ments, the explosion having burnt a hole in his silk waistcoat. 
Then came the siege of the outlaw's den ; protruded rifles, 
solemn oaths on the one side not to injure, violent ones on the 
other not to yield ; nor was there much prospect of peace 
until news came that the accused had committed no murder. 
When he learned this, the astounded life-taker, surprised out 
of his boldness, gave himself up, and under due warrant and 
the guidance of a vast self-called posse, walked toward the 
court-house, where the justices were meanwhile gathering. 
Thither also came the judge, with a hole in his vest merely, 
his vitals untouched ; and the court opened. Evidence was 
heard, and very brief argument. This done, the magistrates 
laid their wise heads together, and, having pondered all things, 
— fined each party one cent and dismissed the case ! Then, 
leaving their high seats, the judge from the bar rose to the 
bench, and the ordinary business of the court went on. 

But strange judicial scenes are not to be met with in the 
wilds of Kentucky alone. In Cincinnati, not many years 
since, the Court of Common Pleas appointed a clerk under 
circumstances which were of a character to excite suspicions 
as to the motives of the judges. The bar was not disposed 
to acquiesce, although the members had, in truth, nothing to 
say or do in the premises. And not only did the lawyers 
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object, but the people also, in their majesty, objected. Two 
meetings, one of the bar, and one of the public, were there- 
fore called at the court-house, to be held just before court 
hours, to take the matter into consideration. At the meeting 
of the profession, proper resolutions were passed and ordered 
to be presented to the court ; and that being adjourned, the 
masters in large numbers organized themselves. After the 
choice of a committee, it was suggested that it would be as 
well to examine the judges as to some alleged attempts at 
bribery on the part of relatives of the successful candidate for 
the clerkship, which was a lucrative office. A second com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to wait upon the magis- 
trates and desire their presence. Three of them, and one 
just off the bench, answered the popular summons ; and then 
was to be seep the singular Democratic phenomenon of a 
judge standing upon the bar-table in his own court-room, in 
the midst of an assembly of merchants, mechanics, and 
laborers, turning from side to side, and undergoing an exam- 
ination in reference to his official acts, and the efforts made 
to influence those acts improperly. The popular meeting, 
having heard the judges through, decided against the appoint- 
ment that had been made, and then adjourned, giving place 
to the court, whose hour of meeting had long since passed. 
When the court was opened, the proceedings of the bar were 
read, but the president judge, who had refused the subpoena 
of the public meeting, treated the whole matter with con- 
tempt, and insisted upon consummating the appointment by 
entry on the record ; this his fellow-magistrates, who had be- 
come alarmed, objected to, and one of the three, one who had 
opposed the appointment all along, spoke with much warmth, 
and was applauded by the people. The president judge 
ordered the clerk pro tern, to hand him the record, but the 
clerk declined ; he commanded the sheriff to adjourn the 
court sine die, but the sheriff refused ; he commenced an ad- 
dress to the bar and people, and was then fairly hissed from 
the bench ! * The decision of the public and bar, thus an- 
nounced, was not to be resisted, and the appointment was 
annulled. 

The execution of Smith Maythe in Kentucky, in July, 

* Cincinnati Gazette, April 13th, 1834. Cincinnati Republican. Pamphlet 
published by the Bar, &c. 
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1841, affords another illustration of that curious mixture of 
law and lawlessness, wholly free from passion, to which we 
have referred. Maythe was a Cincinnati boy of the most 
desperate character. He shrunk from no crime, and yet 
escaped, by one means and another, the consequences proper 
to his outrageous conduct. At length, in company with one 
Couch, he robbed a drover in Grant county, and cut his 
throat ; but the wound not proving mortal at once made it 
probable that the law could do no more than imprison the 
criminals, and prisons, it was known, could not hold Maythe. 
The farmers and others who lived near by the spot where 
the crime was committed, being convinced that one who 
attempted a murder was in truth a murderer, though the law 
would not adjudge him to be so, and fearing that Maythe 
would be turned loose to commit further crimes, determined 
to execute him themselves, in obedience to what they deemed 
the true law of the case. To the number of several hundred, 
they met and organized for the purpose of carrying their 
plans into effect. There was no concealment, no passion ; 
but calm determination. Thirty-six hours' notice was given 
the criminals of their fate ; the jailer was not asked to open 
the jail, as that would have ruined him, and its doors were 
forced. A clergyman was provided, and five hours were 
allowed the culprits to spend in his company ; three speeches, 
praying them to desist, were listened to by the executioners, 
respectfully, but without causing any change of purpose. 
When the hour came, the whole body formed a procession and 
bore the murderers to the spot where their crime had been 
committed, and there, upon the tree under which their victim 
was found lying, hanged them. 

This was all anarchy, but it was the anarchy of law- 
abiding men. It was no riot or mob ; the proceedings were 
those of a people whose parents had settled a wilderness, 
had defended their hearths against the savage, and had begun 
a system of obedience to a self-imposed rule of right ; these 
men regarded their doings as an extension of that system. 
And is it not true, that, under Democratic influences, many 
changes and advances in law will necessarily be made through 
the breach of law ? Will judges and legislators, on many 
points, ever feel that they can carry God's law into effect, 
until popular feeling, overstepping statutes, leads the way ? 
We may illustrate our meaning, which is not to excuse dis- 
29 * 
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loyalty to law, but to state what we believe to be a fact, by 
a single instance. Would seduction ever have been punished 
as it deserves, if there had not been on the part of individuals, 
juries, and " the masses," most distinct and emphatic pro- 
tests — with pistols, verdicts of insanity, and shouts of con- 
gratulation — against the old heathen English common law 
which gave a man days' wages for the ruin of his daughter, 
because by her ruin he lost her labor ? We may regret that 
Democracy should entail such evils on us, but, like the mis- 
chiefs of an election, these evils are the necessary friction 
of our machinery. Where the people rule, they must be 
heard ; and on many subjects, not connected with politics, 
they never will be heard, we fear, unless through movements 
and acts in themselves revolutionary. 

Now, the younger a Democratic community is, the more 
of this irregular action there will be ; and in such a community 
the true question is, not whether laws are broken by popular 
will, but whether a regard for law, and a perception of its 
benefits, is growing or decreasing. In the West we believe 
such a regard and perception to be on the advance. 

We have already adverted to the change of- sentiment to- 
ward the general government, but it deserves to be more 
dwelt upon, as an evidence of what we say. When the 
federal constitution was discussed in the Virginia conven- ' 
tion, Kentucky (then a part of the Old Dominion) sent 
fourteen delegates, eleven of whom voted against its adoption. 
And this vote was given after mature deliberation, and a full 
knowledge of the instrument. In the July previous to that 
convention (1787), Harry Innis, attorney-general of Ken- 
tucky, wrote to the governor of Virginia as follows : — "I 
am decidedly of opinion that this Western country will in a 
few years act for itself, and erect an independent govern- 
ment." * This spirit continued with little abatement at least 
till the time of the famous resolutions of 1798, when John 
Breckenridge announced in the legislature of Kentucky the 
doctrine, that if Congress attempted to enforce any laws which 
the States objected to, "it is then the right and duty of 
the several States to nullify those acts, and protect their 
citizens from their operation." And this doctrine received 
the unanimous support of the Senate, the approval of the 

* Marshall's Kentucky, I. 270, 287. 
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governor, and met with but three opponents in the House, 
one of whom, William Murray of Franklin county, ad- 
vanced the arguments since expanded and urged by Daniel 
Webster.* 

Nor was Kentucky alone in her nullification ; Ohio, in 
1.820-21, having taxed the United States Branch Banks 
fifty thousand dollars each, and having collected the tax by 
main force, passed resolutions recognizing and approving the 
doctrines asserted by Kentucky in 1798.f But has nulli- 
fication remained the theory of the West ? By no means. 
In February, 1833, Kentucky took back, in most express 
words, her former theory, and affirmed the powers of the 
central government and the federal courts ; J and although 
Ohio has not, we believe, so directly proved her change of 
views, it is perfectly well known that she is anti-nullification 
through every fibre. 

Now all this change has been, we think, not owing to any 
change in political parties, or to a mere selfish conviction that 
the Union is for the interests of the West ; it is a growing 
regard for, and loyalty to, law, as embodied in the national 
rule, that has caused the change of feeling, and that will pre- 
serve allegiance to the Union henceforward unimpaired. 

There is another episode in Western history, which, in 
relation to this subject, is worthy of notice ; we refer to the 
Whiskey Insurrection. It grew out of Alexander Hamilton's 
taxation of spirits, in 1790-91. The farmers of Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia could not send their grain down 
the Mississippi, for it was closed by Spain ; and neither rail- 
road, canal, nor turnpike offered any easy conveyance over 
the mountains. The rye was therefore condensed into whis- 
key, as a horse could carry but four bushels of the grain, while 
it could bear the whiskey distilled from twenty-four bushels. 
It was natural enough, therefore, in those days, when alcohol 
was regarded as a necessary of life, that the frontier men should 
deem themselves aggrieved, and the tax unequally inflicted. 
The consequence was a threefold rebellion ; in the first place, 
the leading men of the suffering region, Albert Gallatin among 
them, protested, and in no measured terms, against the 
system of the Secretary ; in the second place, the more 

* Butler's Kentucky, 282 - 289. 

t American State Papers, XXI. 653, 654. t Butler, 289. 
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thoughtless and reckless proceeded to tar and feather the 
collectors of the tax, and to commit other acts of violence ; 
while, in the third place, a systematic opposition to the gen- 
eral government was organized, and measures were taken to 
produce a universal rising of the people. Mr. Gallatin and 
his friends, seeing how matters tended, soon desisted from 
their violent words ; and although they had gone the length of 
proclaiming that they would withhold from the tax-officers all 
assistance, and " all the comforts of life which depend upon 
those duties that as men and fellow-citizens we owe to each 
other,"* they joined the peace party. The individual rioters, 
though troublesome, were not dangerous. It was the third 
body of opponents which threatened serious mischief, and 
spread a spirit akin to that of the Jacobins of France. At 
the head of this party was David Bradford, an attorney and 
politician of some note. He apparently thought that by 
means of the Democratic societies, and other similar asso- 
ciations, he could manage the Western people as he pleased ; 
and, taking advantage of a very unwise step on the part of the 
government, namely, the sending of offenders against the 
excise law east of the mountains to be tried, he proceeded 
to kindle the spirit of resistance. 

It was not hard to do this, as it was easy to compare the 
course adopted by the federal government to that of England 
before the Revolution, which had required criminals to be 
sent to Britain, and by means of a society similar to, but 
independent of, the regular Democratic clubs, he was able to 
effect an organization which was in reality formidable. The 
fact, that it was not an affiliated society that Bradford used, 
deserves especial notice, as Washington and others ascribed 
the Western difficulties to those associations. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Pittsburg were three clubs, two of them inde- 
pendent of the Eastern bodies, the third a regular, affiliated 
scion of the orthodox stock ; — in this last nothing was done 
to encourage outbreaks ; in the two former every thing was 
done ; and moreover, when the crisis came, the Eastern clubs 
united in condemning the measures of Bradford and his 
friends. f Those measures were such, that the United States 
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marshal and General Neville, the inspector of the district, 
were fired upon by a party, while serving a warrant, and the 
next morning, July 16th, 1794, General Neville's house was 
surrounded by a number of men who wished to destroy his 
papers. These men belonged to the Mingo Creek associa- 
tion, one of the two already referred to, and do not appear to 
have contemplated any criminal proceedings beyond the 
destruction of the inspector's official documents. He, how- 
ever, was alarmed, and, without waiting for an attack, fired 
upon the crowd, wounding five and killing one of them. 

This of course brought matters to a crisis. The militia of 
the Mingo Creek settlement, who were all embodied in the 
club, were instantly notified, and the next morning found Ne- 
ville's house surrounded by five hundred men. To meet this 
force, Neville had but his own negroes and family, and a body 
of eleven soldiers from the garrison of Fort Pitt. Regarding 
the case as desperate, the inspector managed to escape and 
conceal himself; the besiegers, learning this, demanded his pa- 
pers, and also required that the soldiers should come out and 
give up their arms. The United States officer was willing to 
have the house searched, and whatever the riotors pleased 
taken away, but absolutely refused to capitulate. Firing then 
commenced ; the buildings were ignited ; the regulars forced 
to surrender ; the property of Neville destroyed ; and one of 
the leading insurgents killed. This killing took place after a 
call from the house to stop firing, and was in consequence of 
the exposure consequent upon that call ; a fact which made 
the rioters regard it as murder. We speak of those without 
the house as rioters ; but they were perfectly organized, and 
the attack was deliberately made under the direction of a 
committee, who sat upon a hillock and ordered the various 
movements. 

The rebellion being now fairly opened, meetings were held, 
characterized by a fury which alarmed all concerned. The 
United States mail was stopped and robbed by Bradford 
and others, to learn who were their leading enemies in Pitts- 
burg ; these, when known, the people of that town were 
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forced to expel ; and it was proposed to attack the arsenal 
and seize the United States arms, and to sack and burn the 
city at the Fork. Terror pervaded all classes, and it was 
with great difficulty that Pittsburg was saved from a con- 
flagration. And when commissioners went West to strive 
to adjust matters, the Western people refused the overtures 
of the government, who put the matter to vote in the primary 
assemblies. Then followed the march of troops, the flight 
of Bradford and others, and the general submission. 

Such is a brief outline of this movement, as given by 
Findley, Brackenridge, Hamilton, in his report of August,* 
and the papers of the time. Now, is it possible that such 
an opposition to law and government could be organized at 
this time anywhere in the West ? A repetition of Shays's 
rebellion in Massachusetts and New Hampshire is just as 
possible, — just as probable. 

We believe the experiment of Democracy at the West, 
then, to have tended thus far from, not toward, anarchy ; 
we believe the higher view, of submission to God's will, 
to have gained upon the lower one, of self-government. 
There is far too much of Pagan Democracy still, beyond all 
question ; far too much of laziness, idleness, drunkenness, 
brutality, blood-thirstiness ; the leading power is still selfish- 
ness, and vanity is still the most popular teacher ; but, despite 
all this, we feel assured that a spirit of true self-submission is 
growing ; and, in the midst of populations that seem lost in 
sensuality and idle gratification, are coming up men of the 
highest and most practical Christian wisdom. And this we 
ascribe, not, as some do, entirely to the influence of New 
England Puritan principles transplanted to the West, but 
equally, at least, to the springing up of the right principles 
there among the native-born. Such men are found where 
Puritan principles have never reached. And though the 
wealth of the land will embarrass the growth of good habits, 
as it does the growth of corn, by an immense production of 
weeds, we have confidence that a power is at work that will 
root the tares out, and leave the grain unhurt. 

When we say that we do not ascribe the progress of the 
West in wisdom to the transplanting of New England princi- 
ples, we do not mean, of course, to undervalue those prin- 

* American State Papers, XX. 
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ciples ; our danger is, of necessity, a likelihood to overesti- 
mate them. And we rejoice to believe that every year 
carries more of the better portion of the " universal Yankee 
nation " into the recesses of the West. Miss Beecher's 
plan of sending teachers from New England thither is full of 
sound sense, and promises great good ; as single women, or 
married ones, her emigrants will be "teachers" equally. 
But we would suggest, that, independent of our corner of the 
Union, there is an abundance of good and wise souls always 
pressing forward. If Democracy is not a form of Anti- 
christ, every community standing as the West did, without 
rule, must of necessity grow self-submissive, obedient to 
God's law. If the West has not done so, then indeed do we 
fear that our idea of society is all wrong and evil ; but the 
truth is, we believe, that whatever is truly anti-Christian 
in the land beyond the mountains, and peculiar to that land, 
may be traced to slavery, that is, to the foe of Democracy, 
rather than to a spirit of the largest liberty. Of all the real 
riots, for example, which have occurred in the West, most — 
those at Cincinnati in 1836 and 1841, that at Alton, Illinois, 
that at Lexington, Kentucky, and others elsewhere — have 
been outbreaks of the spirit of slavery ; a spirit which is by no 
means confined south of the Ohio. From 1796 to 1807, various 
efforts were made by the people of Indiana Territory to pro- 
cure the repeal or suspension of the article of the Ordinance 
of 1787 forbidding slavery therein ;* and to this hour Ohio 
retains her Black Laws, which close the public schools to the 
negro, forbid his appearance as a witness in court where a 
white is interested, and discourage his entrance into the 
State. But even this spirit is yielding ; and if that yields, 
what may not be hoped for ? 

In fine, let none conclude, from reports of assassinations 
and strifes in the great valley, that anarchy is on the increase ; 
even the " street-fights " and murders of Tennessee grow 
out of her stringent law against duelling. f Consider that you 
may travel ten thousand miles in those Western States, where 
a peace-officer would be as great a curiosity as an elephant, 

* American State Papers, XVI. 68, 160 ; XX. 387, 450, 467, 477, 485. 
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and meet with no harm ; remember that Cincinnati, with a 
population bordering on eighty thousand, has no police worth 
mentioning, and yet is as quiet and safe as any place of the 
size on the earth, we presume ; and recall to mind, what we 
have already noticed, that Kentucky began in anarchy, and 
has risen to law, — that she was once the Alsatia of the United 
States, and is now in comparison quiet and peaceable, — that 
she once hung to the Union by but a thread, and is now 
bound to it with clamps of iron ; and you cannot but have 
some faith in the workings of Democracy. 



Art. IV. — 1. Amy Herbert. — 2. Gertrude. — 3. Lane- 
ton Parsonage. — 4. Margaret Percival. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1845 - 1847. 

There is a general distrust of the works commonly called 
religious novels. We usually find in them either an intoler- 
able infusion of doctrinal theology, or a mixture absolutely 
revolting of earthly passion and spiritual pride ; so that it may 
be deemed lucky, if they are only tedious and uninteresting. 
We do not so much wonder at the failure of the writers of 
fiction in a task requiring rare powers both of mind and heart, 
as lament that they should have undertaken it. For to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt, a thorough understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its capacities, a keen perception 
of its failings, a sense even of what is ridiculous in its follies 
and caprices, and a Christian severity mingled with compas- 
sion for its weakness, are indispensable. And the writer 
must not be wanting in power of description, in liveliness of 
fancy, nor in simplicity, if not in beauty, of style. 

What, then, is a religious novel ? It would be more easy 
to tell what books have been so called, than to point to many 
deserving the name. We may, however, say what such a 
novel ought to be. In the first place, like a religious char- 
acter, it should be perfectly unpretending. Romance, in the 
common acceptation of the term, should find no place in it, 
and from its pages every trace of morbid sensibility should 
be banished. The scenes should be such as are passing 



